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ThrccpcfiLX' 


Reflections on the Sterile Debates on Unilateral Nuclear Disarmament 

WAR OR CIVIL disobedience: 


page-kmg uriiclc in lajfi Sun* 
iijys Ohsrrver, Mr. John 
chc>. War Minisiiir in ihe la.'ii 
our Govenutiem, lo 

ill y sc and deniojish ( he iirgynienis 
p forward h\ the various cam- 
jigncTs for ' British unilateraJ 
acicar disamiument, presyinuhiy in 
jer to juidfy the retenUon of 
sc wcyp^n^^ by this country. It 
pf course not ditficuh to pick holes 
heir arguments. It is obvious 
It only multilalcrui disarmament. 
Jfeonvcniional as well as nuclear 
lapfitis. will remove the threat of 
Whilalion if a war between the 
ajoT p<3wer bhx:s were to be 
Biiiched. And if we have under- 
k\ anything about the nature of 
rvernmcnt it is that it cunntn func- 
&n without force as its principal 
gumenu any more than ihc Chri.s- 
tii Church could survive without 
miers". From a praaical point 
hew then, the various approaches 
jihe problem of unilateral nuclear 
Imiamenu whatever else they 
ny achieve, will certainly do very* 
Sltic to remove the threat of annihi- 
ilion; and it wm to remove this 
cat that an organisation such as 
he Campaign for Nuclear Disarmu- 
hem was created. 

But if Mr. Siraehey succeeds in 
gijiuiig to the muddled thinking of 
nc unilateral disamiers his own 
rgunicms are far from convincing 
hr clear, in the opening sentence 
E>f his article he maintains that 
Full nealc nudear war the worst 
hredi w which the human race has ever 
een expo^. 

Five columns later arguing that 
ynilateral disarmament is in fact 
military surrender he opposes such 


a course for 

Surtender is surrenUer and it k mcrel> 
pathetic to prcicrid that it h anything 
else tf the We%t, led by America lor 
conversely if the East, kd by ftuwtal 
surrendereef as wholes, ihat mig-ht wiell 
prevent nuclear war. Etui the price 
would he lotat fuhmtMion—noi merely 
military siibmiiiKin--u> the will of th*^ 
surviving alliance 

Surely Mr. Strachey, whose whole 
approach in politics is that of choos* 
ing the lesser evil, should not hesi* 
talc 10 accept surrender, submi.ssion 
in return for the removal of the 
threat of nuclear war, for in his own 
words the latter is “the worst threat 
lo which the human race has ever 
been exposed". If he means w'hat 
he wTites then nathing mankind 
coy id experience could he as hor¬ 
rible as full-scale nuclear war. 
Therefore he should argue that any¬ 
thing, any altcmaiive, is preferable: 
even world domination by Russia 
or by America. 

★ 

STRACHEY supports the 

Labour Parly's Stalcnicni, 
w'hich propt^s that Briiain should 
abandon the independent deterrent 
w^hile remaining a member of 
NATO: should depend on America 
for nuclear weapons while specialis¬ 
ing in convcmional weapons as her 
contribution to the Western alliance. 
He has come to see that there are 
important advantages in such a 
policy. 

They arc ^ much moraL as advan- 
mges in ncgoiialiQjE with oih£r coumrics. 
Fur it may help tt> stop the spread of 
nuclear w'capans arid to confine their 
possession lo Russia and .America, t 
have always consickred this on an tm- 
portani ohicciivc. 


If the possession of nuclear wea¬ 
pons by iwo powers is to be pne- 
ierred lo their possession b\ one 
for lhai, according to Mr Strachej, 
would mean "total submission" etc. 
—then why not encourage all coun* 
tries to possess the nuclear deier- 
reni? Are we to believe that Mr 
Stnichey considers Russia and 
America more responsible than say 
Switzerland or Sweden? If so, then 
whars all this pother about 4*mimiie 


warnings and the latesi .American 
proposal for a pemiauein alen force 
in the air? 

W hile agreeing with Mr Stnichey 
that it would be an unhappy pros- 
pcci for the world to haie to biiw 
the knee lo Russia or America, 
which might, for a time least, be 
ihe case if one of these powers were 
alone lo possess the "uliimaie” 
weapons of destruction, ibc prospect 
of a world divided into iwo camps 


dominiiied bv Russia and /Vnienca 
respectively is hardly more inviting 
especial!) when one considers that 
the price ime pays for there being 
IWO masters in the world is the 
threat that nuclear warfare iirighl be 
unleashed al any momcni Bui w hat 
Mr. Strachey has m the back of his 
mind is revealed m (he loxt para¬ 
graph of hts article m which he 
declares that 

In m) humhlc opinion the eras t>f thv 
maitcT IS tKai imtead uf two. *»r 

wiicril, wcirld authoritteA muK wV’Hvr 
4if liter be c^nihiiibeil if we arc ta 
vem nuclear war in the lung niii Tbei^ 
isi not the ilkhmt prfriipMrci of either o( 
the alluifieci %unenderiri|i tc* the uihe 
Cic^ntlnaed! m p, 3 



WHO SAVS the labour 

PARTY ItS «0T FtT 
TO RCPRESENT BRITAIN 

AT the united NATIONS?j 
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still Talking at United Nations 

The Political Word Hoaxers 


The French * Treason* Trial 

Intellectuals for Resistance to 
Algerian War 


{from a correspondent) 

'J'HE trial of 19 French men and 
women and 6 Algerians accused 
of carrying funds and documents 
for the Algerian FLN (National 
Liberation Front) and sheltering 
Algerians wanied by the police, 
ended lust week-end with 13 senten¬ 
ces of ten years* hard labour and 
fines of £5,000, followed by five 
years' assigned residence and loss of 
all civil rights. Four of the accused 
included the alleged leader. Profes¬ 
sor Jeanson were tried in their ab¬ 
sence, as they had fled the country. 

The writer Jean-Paul Sartre, on 
his way back from Brazii lo France, 
sent a letter to the court declaring 
his support for the accused, a ges¬ 
ture which is regarded as an rnvita- 
fion of arrest, 

Sanre was also one of the signa¬ 
tories of the declaration defending 
"*ihe refusal to take up arms against 
the Algerian people**, originally 
signed by 121 authors, artists and 
teachers, which included such names 
as SimoFte de Beauvoir, Francoise 
Sagan, Simone Signorct, and Flcjr- 
ence .Malraux, daughter of the Min^ 
is ter of Culture, Danielle Delorme 
and AJain Resnais. The number of 
signatories has since risen to almost 
200. 

The govemmcni's reaction to this 
declaration was swift. On Sept 
28th, a cabinet communique an¬ 
nounced th^ delerminaiion of the 


Prime Minister, M. Debre to 
strengthen the state's disciplinary 
powers over "the few agents who 
favour refusal of military service or 
desertion", and forbade the signator¬ 
ies from appearing on State-con trol¬ 
led radio and television services or 
in State-subsidised theatres. A fur¬ 
ther dechee promised action 
against officials, professors, teachers 
and public or municipal servants 
among the signatories, A 3-day 
strike of television actors was called 
a*; a protest against “the denial of 
the freedom to work guaranteed by 
the constiiution", and over Iasi week¬ 
end there was a series of police raids 
on the offices of newspapers and 
publishers, including those of 
Frafice-'Ohsenweur, L*Express, Les 
Temps Mttdernes, i^erlte ef Liberte. 
and the Catholic monthly Esprit, 
and live journalists were a routed. 

The manifesto of the intellectuals 
declared: 

**We respect and consider justilied 
the refusal to take up amis agaost 
the Algerian people. We respect 
and consider jus lifted the conduct 
of Frenchmen who deem it their 
duly to help and protect Algerians 
oppressed in the name of the French 
people. The cause of the Algerian 
people, which is contribuiing de¬ 
cisively to the ruin of the colonial 
sysiern. is the cause of all freet 
men." 


Y^ITHOUT going too deeply into 
the separate nature of the 
processes of thinking and living em¬ 
phasised by Herbert Read in his 
essay on Revolution wtd Reason, it 
seems to us that a similar distinc¬ 
tion between wdiat is said and con¬ 
sequent QL'tkm could be appro¬ 
priately inscribed in the politician's 
manual as an essential pan of the 
mental equipment for power-seek¬ 
ing politicians. 

This is the age of the word hoax: 
the more literate the population be¬ 
comes ihe greater the need for de¬ 
ception. Thus governments have 
devised ways of hood w'ink ing the 
people—among the most successful, 
the cunning use of words. 

Over the f^st three weeks we have 
been following the speeches made 
at the United Nations gathering in 
New York by the leaders of the 
member nations. The fifteenth 
Assembly has been described as the 
most crucial in history, but its im¬ 
portance to us has been the justifi¬ 
cation of our disbelief in govern¬ 
ments, stales and polilical leaders 
as the mcan.s by which people 


Dead or A five 

Mr. Andy Sotiirtades, a former Eok.i 
underground di.^lrict leader> has been 
appointed the Cyprus Hepuhlre's fir%t 
AmbaYsador lo London, Two years ago. 
Britain offered £5.IWO for the capture 
‘’dead of ativc** of the 36-year-oId 
Greek-Cyprioi lawyer who is cKpccied to 
leave for J.ondpii later tbU nionth 

Exenm^ Ntwac 3 ID/60 


throughout the world will achieve 
international harnionv and co¬ 
operation. 

If, however, we judged the leaders 
merely by what they smd hopes for 
global peace would be high and our 
iraditional view of the politician 
might have lo be "re-appraised" 
But we cannot take seriously ihe 
utterances of men who talk peace 
and prepare for war, who deplore 
the ideological difference which 
divide nations yet align themselves 
into separate powerful blocs backed 
by the strength of arms. 

We have already discussed some 
ol the points from the speeches 
made by Krushchev and Eiscti- 
hower. Both have made a plea for 
an end to the arms nice with the 
“safety** clause slipped in which 
dearly means lo us that neither will 
destroy the weapons they have accu¬ 
mulate or demolish the means of 
delivering them. 

Every man, woman and child, 
according to Krushchev has the 
right to be free and to have access 
to the material means of life. This 
is what he says while he heads a 
political party which disposes of its 
opponents by imprisonment or 
death and enforces economic poli¬ 
cies which deprives the people of 
the material wealth which is their 
right. 

There are many ways of dealing 
with political undesirables. Ebcn- 
hower passionately defended the 
right of the individual to freedom 
ot expression and material well¬ 
being, but he heads a political sys¬ 


tem which deprives a man of his 
job if he is known to have the 
“wrong" kind of sympathies: which 
stifles the free expression of ideas 
by the threat t>f social or financial 
ostracisTn, and some limes imprison¬ 
ment. 

Leaving aside the lack of political 
freedom, the minority groups pack¬ 
ed into filthy tenements in the large 
American cities and the aged poor 
are proof in themselves lhai Krush- 
chvev is not the only habitual liar. 

Since last week's Fru-.dom was 
published the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter has addressed the Assembl). 

Taking over easily the solemn 
role of mediator, Mr. Macmillan, 
according to a respectful Guardim 
correspondent, did not make a 
speech 

^ of ihcairicat jisstures of world- 
shaking propositions. It was the speech 
of a dvilised cultivated gentleman, hon¬ 
ourably reflecting the aspirations v)f 
decent people everywhere. . , 

We do not acknowledge any 
essential difference between the 
Eton and soil bred politician: the 
belch which is concealed by a 
polite hand begins at the same 
source as the noisy emission. Then; 
is no evidence that the British Prime 
Minister means what he says about 
world survival through nuclear dis¬ 
armament and the destruction of 
weapons. On the comrarv his actual 
support for American militan 
icy and the nuclear plans of his own 
cabinet make it clear "w'hich side 

CtimHnuJtd on 4 





































EXPERIMENTS IN RESISTANCE 






Wc reproduce hQlo^y c^xtracts from the chapter on iV*oo-^Vo/cnf 
Reshtance m a ireiv pamphfet ^^ajr Outmoded hy Anthony ^Veaver, 
puhlhhcd hy fiommans at 2<i^ 6d, and ohtamahlc from Freedom 
Bookshop^ 
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for nuclear dis- 


A ll these agitating 

amaracni are going to he bitterly 
disillusioned, and then 10 lose their 
strength, if they pin their hopes exclu¬ 
sively on influencing Parliament, or simi- 
Iar]> if they use direct action piimanly 
for political ends. We should remember 
that the rise of the Labour movement in 
the 19th century shoe’s a regular—and 
ven* interesting— ’Otrern/iTfon of political 
and industrial action. 

We have only to renciind ourselves of 
the recent ink strike which nearly 
brought newspapers and ether printing 
to a standstiJL or the 195S London bus 
strike, to see at once that comhfrttd stop- 
pager in themselves could effectively 
raralv^ the life of the country. 

Usually the purpose of a strike orgarr- 
ised by a Trade Union is to obtain 
bigher w-ages for the workers who are 
striking, and it is carried through at 
gr^t inconvenience TO the public. On 
the other band in August 1920 the 
Council of Action ’ft^med the govern¬ 
ment that if it persisted in scheme 
of sending troops :o Poland for an 
zT-vack upon the new So^'ict Union labour 
would refuse to transpon munitioos and 
men. and a complete boycott of the ^*ar 
would be declared. Faced by this ulti- 
rratum the Oovd George Government 
al^ndoncd its plans. The rclcs'ancc of 
this is four fold: a strike need not only 
be used as a means of raising wages: it 
is a Jegiiimate dcmocratjc method of 
bringing pressure upon the govemmem; 
strike action may settle a conflict with¬ 
out Parliament; and fotmhly it need 
brit^g no incomTnience to th<^ public at 
If strikers arc riot moirvaicd by 
sectkmal interests merely, they will see 
'r h riiat the inconvenience is caused 
in the most elective placte. The Paris 
Metro w'oricers one year continued to 
rjn the trains but did not charge fares, 
the result that their grievance was 
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verj- quickly met. Similarly the black 
markei in France grew up primarily as 
a form a resistance to the Retain regime, 
and at the same time as a means of 
supp'ring the people. In an occupied 
country^ a well organised underground 
movement can make inoperative the de¬ 
crees of the govemmenu This concerns 
food and industrial production, irans- 
port, commuritcation as well as the wel¬ 
fare services such as hospitals and 
schools. But it does imply an autonomy 
of management. This is of very great 
importance not only as a means of com¬ 
bating an cmcfgeney, but as a more en¬ 
lightened w^ay of ivorking which gives 
to the ordinary' person the satisfaction 
of responsibility and excitement that, as 
wc have already obsen’cd; he sornetimes 
feels only war can provide. 

Banded together, individual people can 
take more radical action w’hich is not 
only dramatic in itself, on account of its 
element of self-sacrifice, but w'hich on a 
large scale w'ould paralyse the military 
industries. 

By accepting arrest and imprisonment 
demonstrators on civil disobedience pro¬ 
jects (such as at the rocket sites at 
Sw-aflham or Harrington) show that they 
obey a higher law- than the one which 
protects and surrounds with secrecy, 
engines of unheard-of destruction. They 
show that the police, though genuine in 
kindly patting children on the head or 
helping old people across the street, are 
not neutral but accomf^ices in the same 
immoral work as the military mea 
Many thousands of people, sitting in 
shifts and prepared for the hardship that 
this eniaiJs, could effectively block 
access, say to AJdermaston, so that work 
there was brought to a standstill. 

Refusal of revenue seems to have been 
practised in America as a more wide¬ 
spread campaign than in Britain by those 
who object to their tax being u^ for 
war purposes, and wish it directed to 
peaceful and constructive uses instead. 
(In 1959 in Britain about 30% of the 
National budget of £1,514,130,000 was 
spent on defence), H is difiicuJt for 
those whose earnings arc taxed at 
source, /.d. P.AY.E., to divert this 
money for other purposes. Not so 
authors, clergy or those working on their 
own account, assessed under Schedule 
D. 

The story comes from Edinburgh of a 
Quaker who has consistently refused to 
pay a proportion of her tax (under 
Schedule D), For four years Inland 
Revenue threatened to take some of her 


furniture and sell it. She kept two 
anicles of furniture labelled in the hall, 
but the bailffls never came. Now 
Inlaivd Revenue simply cover them¬ 
selves by sending her a receipt in a way 
that covers them for past years: c,g., if 
her 1959 lax demand was for £30 and 
she paid £25, and the same happened 
in 1960. then in i960 inland Revenue 
send a receipt for £5 for 1959 (to cover 
the £5 unpaid) and for £20 for i960— 
leaving a theoretical £10 to be paid in 
1960, She thinks Inland Revenue are 
very unwillmg to draw attention to her 
case by making a public fuss. 

Any property owner, or tenant who 
pays on hts behalf, can refuse Schedule 
A. This causes some nuisance to the 
Tax Office, and k a means of publicis¬ 
ing ones objection to nuclear weapon 
expenditure until the Collector finds the 
way to make the deduction from some 
other part of the person s assessment. 

Savings in Government Bonds, or in¬ 
vestments in firms contributing to the 
war machine can be withdrawn. Con¬ 
stitutionally a Bill could be introduced 
into FarJiaroent allowing conscientious 
objectors to be exempt from that portion 
of their tax that goes on defence. One 
of the significant points about the 
several methods of revenue refusal is 
that they can be practised in any part 
of the country by people who are un¬ 
able or unwilling to take part in projects 
of civil disobedience. 


T ET us look at the following example 
of non-violent action which took 
place in Europe in the middle of the 
Bineteenth century (referred to by Gregg 
In the Power of Non-Violence). 

The Emperor Franz Josef was trying 
to subordinate Hungary to the Austrian 
power, contrary to the old treaty of 
union of these two countries. The 
Hungarian moderates felt helpless, as 
they were too weak to fight. But Fran¬ 
cis Deak, a Catholic landowner of 
Hungary, protested to them—*'Your laws 
are violated, yet your mouths remain 
closed: Woe to the nation which raises 
no protest when its rights are outraged! 
It contributes to its own slavery by its 
silence. The nation which submits to 
injustice and oppression without protest 
is doomed.” Deak proceeded to organ¬ 
ise a scheme for independent Hungarian 
education, agriculture and industry, re¬ 
fused to recognise the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment in any way. and boycotted Austrian 
goods. He advised the people not to be 
betrayed into acts of violence, nor lo 
abandon the ground of legality. “This 
is the safe ground.” he said, "‘on which, 
unarmed ourselves, we can hold our own 
against armed force. If suffering must 
be necessary, suffer with dignity,” This 


FOLK SONG 


THE EVERLASTING CIRCLE 

Edited by James Reeves,^ 
Hememaniu 2Ss* 

|T is ao intelJeduaJly difficult task to 
review a volume of folk song, as it 
must be to edit one. The moment the 
songs get into respectable print and 
bccofne objects of analysts they lose 
socne of their folk character. The act 
of studying what now appears as an in- 
uresiing social pbenoinenon, takes away 
from one's freedom to enjoy it uncriti¬ 
cally. 

James Reeves' work, which has 
adready produced The Idiom of the 
people consisted in making editions 
frotn tibe imDuscripU of collectors, who 
fifty years ago were unwilling or unable 
in pubiisb the texts of ihcir songs uncx- 
plidx^ted As he points out: “Some 
who were brought up in the atmosphere 
of the ‘rrvjvcd folk M,jng of Cecil 
Sharp and hn contemporiiries have hern 
templed lo rhink that sex does not 
appear in folk song except jn the mott 
i^iJic and mnooeni form: those who 
have become acquainted at first hand. 
Of tfamagh MS, or other inaccessible 
aourocs, with the gemnne thing may be 
sapaed lo Asnk there H nothing but 
acs ts ioOt song" 


tacUlca this probleni in a very 
iotfOdNicemL which jpraOy 
adds m <he vahie oi die hook. His arg^u* 
if hated M the idea that in an agri- 
etihuarl foekty loac was part of 
tiliQL aHher c ae now j| Jg siniply UA. In 
fact, is a la^ suiber of the tM|i 
where is the them; the imiik li a 
child oeooeivad.. Is tofloc cavs fhe 
le^ cr makes the amdd feds taavfuf wife; 


irt others he deserts her. Nowadays of 
course these misfortunes arc unnecessary. 
What does give the liveliness and vitality 
to folk songs is the assumption that love 
between a man and woman will natur¬ 
ally lead to sexual relations, despite the 
disapproval of parents, church and vil¬ 
lage society, and the risks of pregnancy. 
In all its aspects folk song reficcts real 
life, the musk of people working on the 
land, providing their own pleasures, and 
making love. Side by side, these led to 
the evolution of what the editor calls 
the lingua franca of the idiom, the use 
of agricultural and muskal ternts in place 
of sexual ones. It is important to dis* 
tingutsh between this kind of straight¬ 
forward eroticism, and the double mean¬ 
ing suggestiveness which flourishes in 
modern times, and which has unfortu¬ 
nately crept into some of the modern 
renderings of the old songs. 

However, there is a paradox. The 
folk songs give one an impression of a 
sexually uninhibited and socially rebel- 
JiOus society of farm workers, which 
must be quite a long way from the truth. 
Country people have been noted for 
ihcir Conner vativivn. and agricultural 
workers were the uikhi difficult to organ¬ 
ise into a union, and still have nearly 
the lowest wages in the country. 

The manuscript collections used in this 
volume are those of S, Baring-Gould, 
H, E. D. Hammond and George B* 
Gardiocf. They are clearly neither so 
full nor so accurate as those of Cecil 
Sharp used in The Idiom of the People^ 
affll IS feneml seem less close to the oral 
MdiUm, However/ in a few cases, 
better variaUoos of a soi3« ajre preserved 
htta diM line onea collected by Sharp. 

EH. 


advice wa^ obeyed ihroushoui Hungary 

When the AuMrian tax collector came 
the people did not beat him nor even 
hoot him—they rncrcly decimed to pay, 
The Austrian police then seized their 
goods, but no Hungarian auctioneer 
would sell them. When an Austrian 
auctioneer was brought, he found he 
would have to bring bidders from 
Austria to buy the goods. The Govern¬ 
ment soon discovered that it was costing 
more to distrain the property than the 
tax was worth. 

The Austrians attempted to billei their 
soldiers upon the Hungarians. The Hun¬ 
garians did not aaively resist the order, 
but the Austrian soldiers, after trying to 
live in houses where everyone despised 
them, prote.sted strongly against it. The 
Austrian Government declared the boy¬ 
cott of Austrian goods illegal, but the 
Hungarians defied the decree. The jails 
were filled to overflowing. No repre¬ 
sentative from Hungary would sit in the 
Imperial Rarliamem. 

TJie Austrians then tried conciliations. 
The prisoners were released and partial 
self-government given. But Hungary in- 
srsied upon its full claims. In reply 
Emperor Franz Josef decreed compul¬ 
sory military service. The Hungarians 
answered that they would refuse to obey 
it. Finally, on IB February, 1S67. the 
Emperor capitulated and gave Hungary 
her constitution. The retort of some 
historians that the Austrians gsive in 
because they were distracted by other 
pressing matters does nothing to invali¬ 
date the success of Deak's method. The 
story also usefully shows that non¬ 
violent resistance is not exclusively an 
Asiatic method. 

Let us assume that Britain as a whole 
has adopted a policy of non-violence, 
that is to say. has scrapped the army, 
navy* and air force as such, A neutral 
country—a small island in the North 
Sea—is more likely to be left unmoles¬ 
ted than one of the beIJigerents, and 


F R E E D d 

certainly is not an immediate 
at present. A disarmed Britatn^^ ’ 
armed N.A.T.O.-^:ould noi constitute ^ 
milkary threat agamsi which the mcr 
bers of the Warsaw Powers 
sent armed to the teeth. These are vee 
strong arguments which become cum’ 
tively stronger and infeetious the rrr' 
they are tried. Though their realisat 
could only come by stages, its efieei 
economically and politicany, would ? 
tremendous. 

But in a sense they are negative, H 
should we act if the country iverc ocqi^ 
pied? (Though the Danes, for examp] 
had been neutral when they were 
vaded in 1940, Lhcy had not abandcj 
their armed forces, which is a very diff< 
ent matter.) There is ^ serious di 
Sfon of the training of the nation^ 
this in Defence in the Nndrar 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 
in the Alternailxe to War by R. G. 

The sceptic laughs at the thought 
Russian tanks, or whoever is the ene 
for the moment, would hesitate to 
over unarmed resisters lying in the ’«’S 
Governments are ruthless in the 
their powers. This is the very thing^' 
have to find a way of ending, '^e 
not forget Hitler's gas chambers nor 
we forget the case of eleven men 
to death by British guards in the 
at Hola. 

The effective answer lo this gov 
mental ruthlcssness lies in non-viol^ 
resistance on a gigantic scale. Aide 
Huxley in Ends & Means wrote: 
fronted by huge maf^s determinedV.] 
to co-operate and equally deter 
not to use violence, ev^n the most 
less dictatorship is nonplussed, 
over, even the most ruthless dictator 
needs the support of public opinion, ; 
no government which massacres or 
prisons large numbers of systematic 
non-violent individuals can hope tp'*, 
tain such suppon,” A case in point 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

INDIA SINCE GANDHI 




INDIA TODAY. Frank Moraes* 
Macmillan^ 10s* 6d* 

^^HIS is a good general study of Indian 
^ history, dealing mairdy with the last 
twelve years. India is to some extent, 
in the minds of Western intellectuals at 
least, what ope might call a “left-wing 
country”, like Israel and Ghana, and 
Russia in the early days of its revolu¬ 
tion. That is to say, it is a country 
which, despite much that is reactionary, 
still creates a favourable image in the 
minds of the “progressive”, in a. way 
that America and Britain quite definitely 
do not. Gandhi and Nehru, the makers 
of modern India, belong '*on the side 
of the angels”. There is also a tendenev 
to idealise the Gandhian movement, say¬ 
ing that "'Gandhi got the British out of 
India without firing a shot", and cen^ 
eluding from this that there were no 
other factors involved. 

In fact- to a large extent, Gandhi 
failed. 

“With the coming of partition Gandhi 
must have realised that bis life's mission 
had very largely failed. He had labour¬ 
ed for the unity of India and for peace 
and concord between its many races 
and religions—roost of atl^ since it was 
a symbol of bis cherished faith for 
Hindu-Moslcm unity. He had called on 
hj$ people to shed fear and hate. Free¬ 
dom had come, but it had come in a 
bath of blood with panition born of 
fear and hate. . , . 

Ihe British had played the Moslem 
and Hindu against each other, according 
to the old Roman dictum, ''divide and 
rule". Many English people* as I have 
heard and seen greeted these 

massacres with a cynical grin, since it 
proved, according to ihcm, that Indians 
were not ready for self-government. 
They, or their country's government, 
were as much U' blame as the IfxJians for 
these disasters 

For all that. Western ways continue to 
conquer India, 

Psiliiically Gandhi's “ideal was the 
Indutn village'State with each of India's 
750.000 villages ‘organised according to 
the will of its citizens, all sff them 
voting'. He had envisaged the pyramid 
of his country's political structure as 
broad-based on the villages, with a grass¬ 
roots foundation far removed from 
Western parliamentary forms and the 
‘evils* of urban industrialism. But in¬ 
dustrialism abe^unded and India ap' 
peared lo have plumped for Western 
politkal msiitutions. The fashion for 
being English-educated, far from sub¬ 
siding, threatened to grow, smd the 
mounting indiscipline of Indffl's youth. 
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for which his own policy of assodatiri 
the young with political demonstiatic 
and movements was largely to bla 
must have saddened him, India, be aJs 
realised, bad not spun its wa> lo swara?/| 
through the charkha (spinning wbe^>| 
and kadi (hand-woven cloth), though 
cult for both had spread. India ha 
achieved freedom, but it w-as no: th^l 
independent India of his dreams, plans) i 
-and hopes. , . . 

Nehru stands for the modern world, 
He is attracted by much that GhandiJ, 
found repellenL The trend of evenis ^ 
undoubtedly on his side rather than on 
Gandhi's, but neither Gandi nor Nebni 
envisaged the kind of society' that mos: 
libertarian people would like to live in. 
though Gandhi's ideal comes closer to i:. 

Freedom, in the sense of the indivi¬ 
dual's right to be his own lord and 
sovereign, has rarely been knowTi in 
India, any more than anywhere else in 
the worli The barriers of caste and 
sex axe being broken dow'n, but on the 
other hand there is an increasing govern¬ 
ment control over all spheres of human 
life, even the most pri%-a:c, Frank 
.Moraes tells us. 

Indeed, it is not so much a question 
as to whether the Chinese ^rill try- to 
seize India, or pans of i:, as a question 
whether, without any aid from the con¬ 
temptible Indian Communist Party, the 
country will on its own evolve a modern 
technocratic bureaucracy indistinguish¬ 
able from a a^talitariao state, 

“As the old core of administrators 
and civil servTints shrinks, the new ami 
monstrous regiments of officials, less 
well paid than they were and drawn from 
a strata which no Icrtger represents 
the cream of the country's intelligentsia, 
swings into action much like the kanpus 
of Communist China, and always aw-are, 
like them, of the eyes of their task¬ 
masters. political and administrative. 
Initiative has small scope in such sur¬ 
roundings, nor has intellectual imegxiiy. 
Increasingly the country finds itself en¬ 
meshed in a gargantuan net of rules and 
regulations in which both bureaucracy 
arwJ the politicians, even as they flounder 
in it, scetn to delight. Over all reigns 
the new class of Congress rulers w-bo in 
turn take their cue from a single, omni- 
potem individual/' 

There docs not appear at the present 
tinte to be any country in the world, of 
an) importance or size, in which the 
trend is not towards some form of 
totalitarian regime, bureaucratic, techno- 
cratic or oligarchic, with a veneer of 
democratic forms. 

Arxb®^, W, 
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31, No. 41. October 8. 1960. 

War or Civil 
.Disobedience { 

Wt~ CoBtiDued from p. 1 

SO giving us itK oihrr possible short 
:o one world authority. But that 
ultimate salvation of humanity lies 
ihe evoluuon of such a single, un- 
leogeahle world authority. 1 have 
profoundly to believe. 

is significant that the writer 
3i some 7 columns demolishing 
r arguments of the unilateral dis- 
lers and only a short paragraph 
state that there is only one way 
and that it lies in the establish- 
it of a world authority, “single, 
[lallengeable”. This is all very 
but how does he propose to go 
)ui it. To suggest that nations 
renounce their sovereignty in 
>ur of a world authority is no 
“utopian” than the anarchist 
that human beings can live wiih- 
authority from above. But its 
ievemeni is much less practical 
that of an anarchist world, for 
as the anarchist appeal is di- 
10 the oppressed of the world 
lake off the parasites who feed 
leir labour and who seek to con- 
I every minute of their lives, the 
Drld authoritarians” look to the 
Lucians of all countries to abdi- 
their power and privileges to a 
i-naiional body, just as if poli- 
ins were in the business for the 
of mankind! We cannot re- 
too often that the tensions, the 
the misery and the strife in 
world today are created by a 
:iion of society for their own per- 
‘ ends. They strive on a divided, 
File mankind and it is therefore 
much to expect that they should 
willing to legislate for their own 
aoval from the seats of power, 
/orid authority such as Mr. 
^Siiachey seems to envisage it will 
only be possible when national ffon- 
liers will have ceased to exist and 
barriers—social and economic 
-will have beat abolished. And 
by that time the need for a world 
authority will not longer exist 


JT would seem that at least a par¬ 
tial awareness of the arguments 
we have put forward above is pene¬ 
trating some circles of the unilateral 
disarmament movement in this 
country. TTie leakage to the Even¬ 
ing Standard some ten days ago of 
the plan for a campai^ civil dis¬ 
obedience in this country, sponsored 
by Bertrand Russell aind Michael 
Scon, revealed that some people 
wthin the C-N.D. hav« become 
aware of the fiiiility of SMldng to 
l»ing about radical changes through 
the so-called normal channels of 
Patliament. The “Cewunittee of lOO” 
for non-vioknt resistance co nuclear 
war can be considered revolution- 
aiy in the methods it proposes to 
adop^ to "^appeal to the consdence 
and mteUigence of our fellow men”. 
But the that it concerns itself 
with the problem of “nuclear war” 
only, leads one to assume that it 
will not allow itself to look upon 
the threat of war as part of the 
much bigger social problem. And 
we imag n^ too that the “Conunittee 
of 100” wffl limit itself to “warning 
mankind" of the of nuclear 

war without encouraging “nian- 
kind” to dispel^ with the services 
of thdr politicians and cake affairs 
into their own hands. We should be 
^ad to be proved wrong. But cer¬ 
tainly the idea, of a large Committee 
with' no ofEce-holdecs, and the pro¬ 
posal that “no demonstration or 
other action will be underuken 
without a minimum number of 2000 
supporting volunteers”, promise 
something more than token gestures 
of civil disobedience. 


PEOPLE Am IDEAS 


The Strange Case of Professor Gluckman 


gluckman is professor of 
social anihropoJogy a: Manches* 
ler University, and went lo Australia at 
the invitation of the National University 
lo confer on the anthropological held- 
work undenaken by the University in 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea and 
lo train students for this work. He made 
the routine application for permission to 
visit the territory and. after four months, 
learned that he had been refused a per¬ 
mit, *'on security grounds"’. Questioned 
in the Australian House of Represenia* 
lives, the Minister for Territories, Mr. 
Hasiuck, and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, declined to reveal the reasons 
for the decision or to reconsider the ease. 

The National University Staff Asso¬ 
ciation issued a statement criticising the 
government's action, and suggesting the 
establishment of a tribunal to hear 
appeals against administrative decisions 
barring entry to New Guinea and other 
territories^ but the Minister for Terri¬ 
tories reminded them that the policy of 
requiring certain qualifications for entry 
lo the territory had been recognised by 
the staff association w'hich had written 
to him on the subject that “We appre¬ 
ciate fully that the Administration in 
Papua and New Guinea has a difficult 
task and that your department has a 
responsibility in excluding undesirables 
from the territory and in protecting the 
indigenous people from trouble makers". 

Then the Netherlands Hmbassv in 
Canberra recommended that Prot^ssor 
Gluckman be issued w-iih a visa for 
Dutch New Guinea, but the Professor 
withdrew his application "because the 
Australian Governmem had reacted with 
surprising strength to the willingness of 
the Netherlands Government"’, declaring 
that “it has been very embarrassing for 
me to have been the centre of a national 
debate and my embarrassment would 
only be increased if I were to remain the 
subject of international controversy.” 

Letters were published in the press 
here and in. Australia from the leaders 
of Professor Gluckman's profession, pro¬ 
testing at his treatment, and there the 


matter dropped. Bui two interesting 
questions remain. One is that of who 
tipped off the Australians that the profes¬ 
sor was an undesirable, and the other is 
that of ihis particular aspect of academic 
freedom in general. 

On the ffrsi quesiion. Prof. W, K, 
Geddes- writing from Sidney to the 
Guardian, made the pertinent comment; 

“While congratulating you on your 
stand regarding the exclusion of Profes^ 
sor Gluckman from New Guinea, 1 wish 
to say that it Is not enough for you 
merely to ridicule the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment for its action. You should also 
attack the trouble at its source—which 
is the action of agencies of the British 
Government in sending ridiculous re- 
pons on British citizens to Austrajia”. 
For it appears to be our old friends the 
Special Branch who are behind the 
story. Professor Gluckman is not a 
Communist, although his wife onc«: w'as; 
but he is a citizen of South Africa, and 
is a supporter of the movement against 
Apartheid, So with the instinctive soli¬ 
darity of policemen all the world over, 
the word went around: the man’s a 
trouble maker. 


T AST week the Gluckman case came 
up again in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in Canberra, when the Leader 
of the Opposition pointed out that Pro¬ 
fessor Fedcrov of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences had been given a permit to 
visit Papua and New Guinea, although 
he did not in fact attend the Unesco 
conference in the territory. The Prime 
Minister answered that the case was 
etui rely different from that of Professor 
Gluckman: 

"The Russian professorN visa was 
granted as pun of the UncM:o exercise, 
li would be extremely difficult for a 
member of the United Nations to cx- 
elude a member of a United Nations 
agency from its territories. This is 
entirely distinct from the case of a 
private citizen w^ho wished to go there 
for unofficial reasons.” 

Now one of the letters to the press 


about the Gluckman case came from Dr, 
Peier Worsky, lecturer in Sociology at 
the University of Huih who revealed that 
he had been subjected to the same kind 
of treaimcm in 1^52. Or W'orsley hv/'i 
a Communist—he belongs to the post- 
Hungary .Vcw Rtras^onrr batch of ex* 
members of the party. He is also :he 
author of the only book available to the 
^cntsr^l reader on the millenary move¬ 
ments which fiourish in New Guinea 
and Papua, the ’Cargo’ cults, (T/re 
rrwmpe/ Shail Soumf), a book of great 
scholarship, which, like ihe two other 
recent books which break new ground 
in the study of miilenarian movements, 
Norman Cohn’s The Fursuii of ihe A//7- 
lenniumj and Eric Hobsbawm's Frimifi\\' 
acknowledges its indebtedness 
to Max Gluckman, It would thus ne 
perfectly feasible to construct a slightly 
paranoid argument that the Australian 
government was anxious to prevent 
the scientific study of the local Messianic 
cults which have given the administra¬ 
tion so much trouble in the Melanesian 
Islands. U is extremely doubtful if its 
reasons are anything like so subtle, but 
the issue is by no means academic. 

Take the case of the Mau Mau move¬ 
ment in Kenya, a movement which seem^ 
to have certain aspects in common with 
the ‘Cargo’ cults. When, several years 
after the events, the Corfield repon w-as 
published by the Stationery Office in 
June this year, there was much disap¬ 
pointment that, as Christopher Hollis 
put it in the Daily Telegraph “some vital 
questions find only incomplete answers”, 
or that as Donald Harris remarked in 
The Guardian, the report was merely a 
"propaganda travesty” of history. The 
Guardian commented acidly in a leading 
article that "the Kenya Government— 
when it feels the time has come for a 
definitive history of Mau Mau—will 
perhaps turn to an historian rather than 
an adminisiraior". One might add that, 
to adapt the phrase of Mr. Menzies". 
the historian should be a private citizen 
who wished to go there for unofficial 
I easons. 


lake a case geCigrupnica,.,* n.urer 
to New Guinea. 1 well ^c.TW-^^cr 
silling down one uigh; ^and I find w,in 
a shock it was 13 years ago- :*> 'g ;0 
make sense of the newspaper rep^vis o: 
an uprising in the Solomon IsU/sas m 
order to write a coheren: accv>uiU oi ii 
lor Freedom y^Re^^oIi in S^don:>.**ts. 
is ihe Truth ^ 10 47^ "One of the big¬ 
gest factors" I wrote, "in the mauKv.':- 
ance of public ignorance is the unrelu.- 
biliiy of the news we do get". For most 
of the papers bimpjy treated ihe rising 
(which several naval vessels had oeen 
sent to queiii as a comic item, while the 
"serious" presb was full of discrepancies. 
The Guardian said that the naval officers 
who went ashore found the inhabitants 
standing round a mast from which w'as 
flying a yellow flag with black siTipes 
"which they said was Martin Lo, the ffag 
ot freedom”, while in the Daily Tele^ 
graphs account .Martin Lo became 
Marxian Law\ while the uprising be¬ 
came the result of "CoramuOisr propa¬ 
ganda al'ier ihe American occupation" 
tWhat ii actually was, was Marching 
Ruk, a typical Cargo cult, which be¬ 
came a political movement, and. after 
the usual arrests and sentences, gained 
political concessions). Now unless you 
happen to he a reader of the PaGuc 
hlands .V/o/ufjfv. the only factual ac¬ 
count of this movement that you can 
find is in Dr, Worsley's book, and yet 
it was in your name as citizens of the 
colonising power that the members of 
this movement were arrested, tried and 
convicted in W7 and 1951. QuestlObi 
Of colonia! administration are only one 
of the fields ill which we depend for 
information, unless we arc to be fed 
with official hand-oms, on private citi¬ 
zens who w'ish to go there for unoffi¬ 
cial reasons. 

The strange ca*e of Professor Gluck- 
man is thus not only a ludicrous ex¬ 
ample of backwoods security mama, art 
attack on hii professional integrity, and 
on academic freedom; it is yet another 
example of the prevention of the free 
flow of public information. 

C W. 


Experiments in Resistance 


ihc iminediaiely adverse world reaaion 
to the South African goverament alter 
the SharpevilJe shooting and arrests, 

Lillie attempt was made inside Ger¬ 
many lo combat Hitler by this method. 
Where it was attempted outside Germany, 
in Norway, it achieved significant 
successes. (See New Way in Norway^ A. 
K. Jameson; 194S, and Tyranny could 
noi quell them, how Norway's teachers 
defeated Quisling, Gene Sharp, i9S9, 
both published by Peace News.) 

The method implies non-co-operation 
and fraternisation. Both involve much 
activity and imagination:—far from the 
dodJity of lambs led to the slaughter. 

By fraternisation we mean demon¬ 
strating our friendship with the indivi¬ 
dual persons, soldiers, police or officials^ 
of the occupying power. We have no 
quarrel with them. By non-violent re¬ 
sistance we shall gain the sympathy of 
the Pasternaks among them. Through 
our non-violence we strengthen the 
hands of people of liLc mind within the 
enemy country and help them to rid 
themselves of their own tyranny. The 
occupation forces will be affected by 
contact with a people whose ^irii is not 
broken and who are determined to up¬ 
hold a way of life in which human 
beings arc respected. To answer by 
counter attack in the military sense 
naturally provides a gepuine physical 
menace against which the members of 
the opposite side must defend them¬ 
selves. 

* 

this stage tci the argument it is 
sometimes pointed out that in 
Hungary in 1956 some of the first batch 
of Russian troops showed sympathy with 
the revolutionary cause, some even trans¬ 
ferring their allegiance and fighting with 
the revolutionaries. Thereupon the Rus¬ 
sian Government sent in tough Mongol¬ 
ian troops who did what they were told 
and had no scruples about being brutal. 
Does this simply mean that non-violent 
resistance would never work because as 
soon as the occupying government 
noticed that its troops were being dis¬ 
affected they would instead call up others 
from more remote areas and immune 
from such sympathies? Rather the op¬ 
posite, People who assen that it would 
never be possible to change the mind or 


allegiance of a Russian soldier pow 
freely admit that some Russian soldiers' 
minds were so changed. The argument 
has shilled, li is now only the Mongol¬ 
ian Russians who cannot be influenced. 
Furthermore It should be noted that the 
Hungarians were not making an organ¬ 
ised attempt fay non-violent means lo 
change the minds of iheir enemies and 
lo win iheni over. Had they done this, 
it would have been difficult or unwise 
for Ihe Russian leaders, who on Mr, 
Krushchev's admission were divided on 
this issue in the Kremlin, to crush the 
revolt forcefully, for fear of losing the 
support of their own people. 

The practice of fraternization and non- 
co-operation simultaneously is by no 
means easy. Great strength is needed 
not to be^mc, or to be suspected of 
becoming, a quisling. On the one hand 
there must be steadfastness over funda¬ 
mentals, on the other flexibility in nego¬ 
tiation. 

An example of the former is given by 
R, G, Bell {Alternative to War): 

‘•During the occupation of France 
by Germany after 1940 a French pas¬ 
tor befriended Jaws and gave them 
shelter in his own home. The secret 
police found out what be was doing, 
arrested him and took him to Gestapo 
headquaners in Paris, Asked why he 
befriended Jews when he knew that to 
do so was contrary to the law of the 
occupying power, the pastor replied 
that he did not recognise this law but 
obeyed another law which told him 
to do good to his neighbour. Where¬ 
upon the Gestapo officer asked him to 
come for a walk in the garden. The 
pastor wondered whai was going lo 
happen. Would they beat him up, 
would they shoot him, was he on his 
away to a concentration camp? In¬ 
stead of any of these things, when 
they arrived at the end of the garden 
the Gestapo officer opened a door lead¬ 
ing to a back lane and said 'Get out. 
You remind me that 1 was baptised 
a Christian’.” 

Beil adds that all that is needed to 
make that one man's method effective 
is a sufficient number of other men to 
help, and the welding of them together 
into a disciplined active non-violent re^ 
siscance army, well prepared and well 
led. Haphazard marxyrdom even in 
large numbers is not by itself a guaran¬ 


tee of Victory, 

As much as possible should be prac¬ 
tised in detail on a nation-wide, and in¬ 
ternational scale. This should be ihe 
function of the Civil Defence Units* 
which we are asked to join now, not to 
try to constitute a founh arm of the 
military and merely lull people into a 
false sense of security from H-bomb 
attack. Similarly the police trained in 
non-violem methods could use its highly 
efficient organisation on the one hand 
to prevent potential hostiliiy from devel¬ 
oping, and on the other to set a lead to 
the people both in non co-operation and 
in I'raiernisaiion. 

The two books by Aldous HuxJey and 
Richard Gregg both written in the 1930s, 
give some treatment in terms of Western 
ideology of the philosophy and practice 
of non-violence, 

A third book very much worth notic¬ 
ing is Conquest of Violence by Banh- 
elemy de Ligi. 

This is a classic text-book of applied 
pacifism, in which the technique—and 
some of its history since Roman times— 
of non-violent aciJviiy is described with 
a sober precision of language by a writer 
in Holland. 

An imponant aspect of it is de Ligt’s 
analysis of the folly of revolutionary vio¬ 
lence, "The more violence the less 
rcvoluiion," be says. 

Throughout the book a wealth of re¬ 
ference and quotation shows that non¬ 
violent methods of struggle are not 
bound up with the person of Gandhi in 
panicular, nor with any special form of 
religion. For example: 

According to Thoreau, 

"Every responsible citizen should 
utterly ignore ihe public authorities, 
laws and insiituiions, when a truly 
human interest requires ii, and so pre¬ 
vent his Government from committing 
crimes in critical moments. Co-opera¬ 
tion with all people and institutions 
which lean towards the good, non-co- 
operation the minute there is a ques« 
tion of promoting the bad,” 

Bellagarrigue spread the idea of a 
refusal of assistance^ which is identified 
with the principle of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience. He developed a 


•This proposition is seriously discussed 
by Stephen King Hall in Common 
Sense in Cfefence. 



whole "theory oi calm’' which open^j up 
possibilities of overcoming even the most 
powerful regime "by abstenuon and 
inertia”. 

'"Everything must succumb to the 
power of Absteniion: .^social privileges, 
unjust taxes, spy systems, military 
hierarchies, must all give way before 
ir, when the masses withdraw them 
support from the regime of violence 
and concentrate on their own moral 
force,” 

Other authors who have emphasised 
this principle were Benjamin T ucker 
who in Individual Diber/y^ said: 

'"There is not a tyrant in the civilised 
world today who would not rather do 
anything in his power to precipitate a 
bloody revolution rather than see 
himself confronted by any large frac¬ 
tion of his subjects determined not to 
obey. For nothing is easier for 
modern Governments than to crusn 
revolutionary violence. Neither the 
ballot nor the bayonet is to play any 
great part in the coming struggle; pas* 
sive resistance is the instrument by 
which the revolutionary force is des¬ 
tined to secure in the last great con¬ 
flict the peoples rights forever.” 

John Ruskin wrote: 

"It may be that you will have to 
die—well, men have died for their 
country often, yet doing her no good; 
be ready to die for her in doing her 
assured good: her, and all other 
countries with her. Mind your own 
business with absolute heart and soul; 
but see that it is a good business first. 
That ji is corn and sweet peas you are 
producing — not gunpowder and 
arsenic. And be sure of this literally: 
you mast simply die rather than make 
any destroying mechanism or com¬ 
pound,” 

Whilst Clara Meiher-Wichmann dedared: 

".A real revolutionary can never oc 
an enemy to his enemies nor a crimi¬ 
nal to criminals, the more so as 
criminais are in the first place viaims 
or society. The revolution demands 
not only the renunciation of all vio¬ 
lence in regard to nations and classes, 
but also to individuals. Complete ami- 
militarism transforms itself in this way 
into a new individual and social edu¬ 
cation whiefcL, combining w'ith modern 
psychological knowledge and psycho¬ 
therapy at last renders the barracks as 
unnecessary as the prisons,” 

ANTHONV’ Wewhk. 
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Zen & Psychoanalysis 



A rthur uloth. revkwmK Zcn 

Budi^hiam di, B^ych^Htnaly^h 
DOM l7 ‘‘?/60> quotes Frontm in his diag* 
nosis Of' chc maiadU du skcle of the 
majority of patients consuJting the psy¬ 
choanalysts today as being "the aliena¬ 
tion from oneself, from one’s fellow 
man, and from nature". It is diffieuii 
to see how this could be tested empiric- 
ally, and it is clear that many simpler 
hypotheses might be tried before we 
reson to such complicated cxplanariorii 
ft mfeht be the case, for instance, that 
this "inner dcadness" is a contemporary 
form of indigestion precipiiaicd by the 
modern processing of food, or simply the 
depression which foliows the stimulant 
drugs w'c all rely on daily, 

Occam s Razor might also be success¬ 
fully applied EO what he says about Zen 
and psychoanalysis commonly seeking 
"to bring man into contact with his un- 
oonscious". Before attempting this, tt 
would be as well to ensure that man has 
an unconsetous to be brought into con¬ 
tact with. This conirovefstal issue is 
largely about whether a word like “'un¬ 
conscious" refers to an entity or des¬ 
cribes certain sorts of behaviour. It is 
not troubiesomi; so long as we use :t 
to refer eo behaviour which Is casually 
dependent upon non-conscious factors, 
for then ii functions as a useful label, 
and has value in science where short¬ 
hand symbols faalitate communication 
and development. But when it is taken 
as indicating an entity, something which 
could be exisicniially predicted (a ten¬ 
dency, unhappily, not without precedent 
in the history' of science) then it is pos¬ 
sible that an invention rather than a dis¬ 
covery has taken place. 

There is. of course, nothing wrong 
with famasy as such; the difficulties arise 
when we regard the fantasy as reality 
and make inferences from it to other 
matters of fact. And this process ts 
infinite in its potential and dangerous In 
its ciTccts, For although the "reality’' 
of noiinexisteni entities may be suppor¬ 
ted by carefully selected evidence, their 
non-cxisience never be demonstrated 
by evidence. The unreality of unreal 
Things cannot he shown by real things, 
ff the originai premise is irreriitable. then 
-endless non-disprovablc derivauons may 
he made from h, each made plausibic 
by a selection of evidence, each irre¬ 
futable. The dangers of losing the 
ability to disanguish between fact and 
fantasy are obvious. To prevent this, 
and ensure that hypotheses are Indeed 
empirical, they must possess (he charac¬ 
teristics of alj empiricaj knowledge: the 
double possibility of demonstration a/id 
error. We must he able to produce evi- 
oence /or the hypothesis and indkaie 
the sort of evidence that would refute 
ir, if ii were supplied, 1 cannot sec how 
any evidence could ever demonstrate that 
"the conscious’* did not exisu 
Qrte consequence of assuming unques- 
lionabiy that “it” docs arc the wild, 
grouridiess asiienioiis and howling non^ 
seme that A.U, quotes from Fromm or 
makes or* his behalf. The mythology 
that is incubated around this word 
n'*ay prove to be as evij in its conse- 
queikccs as the frightful maelstroms that 
rouiicd from gods. souls, spirits, 
etc Thai son of ^torical horror ia 
one result of faihng lo curb pathojogicaJ 


cmoiionai impulse^ with a rational prin¬ 
ciple. <In ihosc son of caso^, that enti¬ 
ties should noi be muhiplied beyond 
nccessiiy). Until mankind can achieve 
social heakh, the only safeguard wc have 
against these pathological impulses is 
reason. Fromm seems to belong to that 
murky band of riraiionaiisis who point 
to ihe failure of the mechanical model 
as a means of explanation in the social 
sciences, gesiicoiatc towards the darkness 
of recent history and contemporary en¬ 
vironment as the products of reason, and 
call for a renunciation of its discipline 
in the name of freedom, and a retreat 
inio gnosticism, mystical explanation or 
"just feeling". But unreasoned emotion 
produced the horror, not reason; and 
reason, not emotion, is our only safe 
guide away from ii. Gathering know¬ 
ledge is one thing, the applications to 
which it is put is something different, 
and the ability to perceive w'hat the 
gathering and application altimately and 
validly entail is ditrerent again. If we 
value freedom from coercion, we might 
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well condemn the methods of the first or 
the aciivities of the second, but not the 
penetration of the third, ^ 

Indeed, the concepts of freedom and 
reason are mutually dependent. With¬ 
out each other, they become, in a collo¬ 
quial sense, self-contradictory. As Aiis- 
dar MacIntyre has recently put it: 
"Without freedom, reason beyond oper¬ 
ates only within limits, and so its con¬ 
structions, however iniricaie. remain be¬ 
yond chose iimiis uncritkised^ and in sc 
far as uncriticised, irrational. Without 
reason, freedom becomes merely a lack 
of constraint,, which leaves the individual 
the plaything of all the forces which 
impinge upon and influence him, but ot 
which he remains unconscious." in 
short: Without freedom, reason is irra¬ 
tional. Without reason, freedom is 
slavery', 

JoHK Archer,. 

HifL A'. 10. Sept, 2^. 
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he is on” and to what purpose. His 
hypocriricai dentinciacioo of obses¬ 
sive ideologies will please the people 
who share his own convictions 
about the rightness of competitive 
capitalism and the Christian way of 
life, without recognising the contra- 
diedons in condemning ideolo^es 
in general while clinging to one in 
particular* 

The following extract from 
Macniillan’'s spieech could have been 
made by an anarchist, and the logi¬ 
cal next step of, the Prime Minister 
should be into the Anarchist Move¬ 
ment I 

At any given moment in the world’s 
history we tend, all of us, lo be obsessed 
by our own ideologies. We may thus 
become prisoners of our own arguments* 

The great division in the world must 
be seen in a wide, historical perspective. 
What a Strange contrast it is between the 
dramatic achievements Of modem science 
and the melancholy failures of modern 
staresmanship. We ihr^w instruments 
inio distant space which circle the earth* 
We pul hardly any limit to the ambi¬ 
tions of discovery. We expect soon to 
I'isii the moon. 

Yet if there are Inhabitants in any 
other planets looking down on us^ how 
strange they must think the antics of 
humanity* With all this immense know¬ 
ledge, the results of thousands of years 
of effort, emerging from savagery and 
superstition to the most sophisticated 
techniques, how strange It musi seem to 
see human beings fighting and quarrel- 
ling, attacking not the real problems that 
confront us—economic, social, medical, 
agricultural—but each other, and per¬ 
haps even risking their mutual desiruc- 
lion through the accident of nuclear war. 


But while their leaders are engaged in 
quarrelling there has never been a time 
when ordinary folk, if they were only jet 
alone, were more agreed as to their 
requirements and aspirations. 

"Tf only ordinary folk were let 
alone - - * while their leaders are 
engaged in quarrelling * . * the mel¬ 
ancholy failures of modem states¬ 
men * * - obsessed by our ideologies 
* _ . attacking not the real problems 
^economic, social, medical * . , ” 

True words which will doubtless 
be warmly supported by the Prim¬ 
rose League, but we hope that 
"'^ordinary folk” will not be taken 
in* 

The test of a politician’s serious 
intentions is how he ac/s not what 
he says; when all politicians from 
East and WesTjoin the nuclear dis- 
anners and give up their conflicting 
ideolo^es in the interests of the 
humanity they have talked so much 
about in the past three weeks we 
will accord them a dignified hear¬ 
ing* 

We opened with a quotation from 
Herben Read and end with another 
from the same source: 

■‘A fanatic mighE be defined as n per¬ 
son , - * who tries lo make the pattern 
of life conform strictly to the pattern 
of thought.** 

Some of us think it is more civil¬ 
ised to “"be ""fanatical” than politi- 
caL R-M. 


CORRECTION FOR THE RECORDS 
A typesetting error (Freedom 24/9/60 
'The Political Circos'l made the Gallup 
poll 1$%. This should read 57%, Line 
IS, coloumn 2, page 1. 
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AUTUMN WINDFALL 

(and another gSO to come!) 

PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 40 

Deficit on Freedom £800 

Contributions received £713 

DEFICIT £87 

September 23 to September 29 

AJ. £50: Surray! f S * % 
HaiUham; L i. ? 6 Mitcham: f-H* £f * ' 0- 
Li^ndoA: 2 ) Loftden: f L 

U^AdaN: jjh 2/6: J.S." 3/ : GUt- 

qow; AJ, 2/6 Sh#ffi«ld; H,W. S Fneth; 

2/6: idtnbuf^h: W.M*C. 1/ : Surfay: 
fM- Charlay: P.F, 4/-: Walling: C,S. 

&/6: London: 2/6 Londan 0-0. 

Ht«dcorii: H.k*H. lO/' BrUld: 
Si k ?.?. S/-: Alt^ii: G. 6 £2/0/0: 

Wolv#fk«mpt6ii: i-G.L* S/*; Wolvarhamp* 
tbfts rtdX 2/‘: Wolv#fli*mptoii; T.H. 2/': 
Wp||i^iril#mpteiig Fi-L 2/< Woiv^rh^mpfcen: 

C.H. 2/6' Walv*HiAmpton: J.K.W. 2/ : 
iUifby: Arr:,n, S/ : GUigow: LB. £1/0/0: 

/ L £2,'^ 0; CditU Oougidi: 
■L k M-A- 2/^* 

Tout 64 13 3 

PrBvmiiv 646 7 9 


COME ui who neither ouiri^hi 
^ squarci like living in Suburbia nor 
compleic failures, misfits or improvi- 
dents, who work ror iupporc 

families and belong to organtzaiions, 
such as uaions, arc not as enihusiasuc 
as is Uloth for the fcK^iaiks, Wc are 
caught up in a rat race, yes, but not that 
of gening ahead or of buying a newer 
car than ihe neighbour; we got to pay 
the rent, raise ihe kids and hunt up a 
job when lay-off time comes. Our alter¬ 
natives are not between scrubbing floors 
or taking a job in advertising; we work 
at our trade, truck driving, factory, or 
maybe it's construction and between 
times we’re on unemployment compen¬ 
sation. That is, if we can't find a janitor 
job to tide us over. The routine is a 
bind and probably is less rewarding and 
less interesting than the daily round of 
the beat, but we stick at ii because 
poetry and ja23C, like advertising, is be¬ 
yond us. Some of us would like lo 
improve our lot and to relate in some 
way or other to the larger problems, 
and we do this in the only way w'e know 
how, by working in our unions, sup¬ 
porting the sit-in movement, demonstrat¬ 
ing in peace talks and pamcipating in 
political discussion groups. Suppon for 
such activjiies, in this area at least, 
comes from students and from those 
people politically and religiously moti¬ 
vated, These people, by beat standards, 
are square because they do view with 
alarm, take a position, make judgments 
and generally o^raie in a biased man¬ 
ner, Our experience has been that the 
beat element do^n't come out on these 
demonstrations; it seems that anything 
less than actually living one's protest, as 
Uloth corroborates* is, for the beat^ 
square. 

This may seem admirable, but for 
those of us who are congenitally or en- 
vironmentaiJy limited to incompleie 
awareness and who therefore attempt to 
persuade and to influence others in our 
efforts to realize ourselves as human 
beings, the beat phenomenon looks like 
something that ultimately vrili be lined 
up against us. Holiness be it barbarian 
or Xtian seems like a pretension of some 
kind. Everybody wants to act on and 


MARCHING 


T^AY 1 use your columns to point out 
^ to all the Direct Action Group, 
all marchers and all pacifists, that no 
matter how valiant and self-sacrificing 
their actions are, they are noi directed 
against the real enemy* 

The real enemy is our particular type 
of civilizations, based upon competitive 
commercialisnaj compctluve nationalism, 
and competitive power blocks, 

I find that many supporters of Direct 
Action, many marchers and many 
pacifists, have no desire ^miso^-er to 
change the structure of our society. 

They have a fervent desire to get rid 
of War and the weapons of war, at the 
same time giving all their sanction and 
suppon, to the very^ structure and s>stem, 
which produces war and the weapons 
of war. 

They are in fact trying to isolate and 
cure, symptoms of the disease, without 
attacking the disease itself, and as fast 
as we rid ourselves of one symptom, the 
disease will manifest itself in some other 
symptom, perhaps even more horrible 
than rockets and H-Bombs, 

Ellen a. Rtrei, 
//erwe Htii.. S.E,24. Sept* 2S. 


p^iriicipaic iu ihcir og, 

who have w^thdi^wn into v<s^rua 
poverty and who have mrned down> 
jobji irv a^dv^iriising actually think tht^" 
out of it? Because of their Uikntv 
mteUcciual bsickground they c:in do 
other than play the role of 
dUtc. And. Since western society h 
the process of becoming more Jind 
lotaliiarian the inllucnce of this ali 
ated group is more likely to accelc^ 
the process than to divert it, Divon 
as they are from all imemionai or; 
izations and all tradjiionai values 
general success they are 
itself to the formulation of a 

spirit, a spirit unconnected to any 

Crete social objeedves. Kcfoac v 
Ginsberg’s flauming of extreme aitii 
towards dope and homosexuality 
seem liberating* but it remains 
seen how the ekmenis in oqf 
society will interpret the messags- 
Hanna Arendi observed apropift^f 
ironic play by B, Brecht, The mob 
plauded because it took the stacei 
literally; the bourgeoisie applaudedj| 
cause it had been fooled by its 
hypocrisy for so long that it had 
tired of the tension and found dee 
dam in. the expression of the 
by which it lived; the 6Uie appla 
because the unveiling of hypocrisy^ 
such superior and wonderful fun’^l^ 

Thus far our "Infra groupings'' 
been strengthened by any new 
from the beats. Everyihing still de^_ 
upon the eager students, the hacks; 
the committed, 

}dinngopoiis, £/.S,^,, Sept. 25. 


Meetings an^ 
Announcement 

LONDON ANARCfflST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 

IMPORTANT 
MEETINGS WILL BE HELD- 
in basement, 5, Caledoniart Road, 
(near King's Cross Station) 
at 7.30 p.m. 

Ail Welcome. 

OCT. 9*—Frances Sokolov 
PERSON.\LLY SPE.AKINO 


1960 TOTAk TO CJaJE £ 7 l 3 
eiFT OP eooicst w, 
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JA2Z GROUP 


LOUTS .ARMSTRONG— Part 2* 
by Iak Ceinick 

on Friday, October 7th, at 7.50 p.cx 
57. Old Compton Street, W.L 


I^ndon Anarchtsc Group 
AN EXPERIMENT IN 
OFF-CENTRE DISCUSSION 
MEETINGS 

l*rr Thursday of each monih ai S p.m, 
M lack and Mary Stevienson's, 

6 Stainton Road, Enfield, Middx. 

Lasi IVeJnesday of each mon:h ai 
2$ p.m. 

At Dorothy Elarasi's, 

45 Twyford Avenue, Fortis Green, N.2. 

U'f Wednesday of each month of S p.m* 

At Colin Ward's, 

53 Ellcrby Street, Fulham, S*W,(S, 


S.\.M WALSH 

J^| ANiV rcudei- v^ill he sadJened to 
^ learn of the death of Sam Walsn 
a ronniglu ago at ihc age of fi2. Sam, 
who ’Strode eagerly to cniisi in the 
Army at the Town Hall when IS. and 
rode royally in a bathchair trom the 
infirmary home on my tweniy-fir^i 
birthday'’, io>t an arn^ and a leg in ihc 
fir^i World War, and was active for the 
rest Of his life m anti-war movements, 
he wav for many ycar^ a subscriber and 
contributor to this paper, and during the 
recem war m Cyprus visited the island 
and wrote some very informative anicles 
for pKi.bOUM on the coumry s problems 
and poteniialtlie,i. He never allowed his 
di^bilities to prevent him from geciiiig 
abiaiu, and calm, handsooK face and 
Sgtmi manner mk^ed in a zdod 

many ptac^ 
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Poitel Sulxcrtpcian Raiea ; ' 

12 monbi 19/. (U.Sa. J3.00) '■ 

6 tnontht 9/6 (U.S.A, JI.SO) i 
3 month* 5/- tU.Sj(L $0.75) 1 

i Special Sulwcnptioa Retee for 2 capiat 
' 12 month* 29/- (U.SJK. $4.50) 

6 month* 14/6 [U.SA. $2.25) 

Ciinquu. P.O.'* Md Moany Ok 1«* thooia 
: bn rud* out to PftEEOOM PRESS. cro*Md 
, t/e PotMi doC tddrMMd to tta« poblubon 

freedom press 

17 a Maxwell Road 
London, S.W. 6 . Engtaitd 


















































